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Authoritative! 


Easy-to-use! 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES 
TO HELP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT— NEW Britannica Jun- 
ior, edited solely for use by elementary school 
pupils, wastes no space on subjects beyond 
cheir interest and understanding. More space 
is devoted to all subjects to which their ex- 
perience (or your guidance) would draw 
them. For example, in Britannica Junior, 
you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic. 


SCREENED VOCABULARY—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's Editors, aided by latest studies 
on word-usage, have thoroughly refined the 
text of NEW Britannica Junior. Even the 
previous unique record of Britannica Junior 
in the Buckingham-Dolch Study (96.8% of 
vocabulary within the vocabulary knowledge 
of eighth graders) without question is sur- 
passed by the new "M Printing.” 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION— All subjects in- 
cluded under a single initial are in the same 
volume of NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform 
arrangement of material makes it easier for 
youngsters to obtain and retain information. 


4 
BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEW Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 
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throughout. The use of extra color... in 
thousands of illustrations, diagrams, maps 
and charts... provides the emphasis chat 
means easier, better understanding. 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX—Volume 1 is the fa- 
mous" Ready Reference’ Index. More than a 
mere guide to the contents of the entire set, 
it is a comprehensive reference work in itself. 
Because the Index is in a single volume, all 
text volumes are available for full-time use. 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Elementary school children will be delighted 
and instructed by more than 5,600 illustra- 
tions in NEW Britannica Junior. Almost 
1,400 are printed in 2 or 4 colors. In- 
cluded are reproductions of the canvases of 
many famous artists. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—The ideal type 
face for NEW Britannica Junior was selected 
only after readability tests were conducted 
with 800 children in three different elemen- 
tary schools. 


Throughout new Britannica Junior 


this large legible type face is used. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


15 VOLUMES « 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 WLUSTRATIONS 


5S0-PAGE READY REFERENCE 
INDEX 


381 MAPS, Inctuding 
80 in full color in Aties Volume 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS—Int 
paedia Britannica, with its 179-yeat 

wide reputation, has made the fullest 

a noteworthy group of nearly 400% 
contributors to NEW Britannica J 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY— Your # 
of the reliability of NEW Britannia 
comes not only from its renowned Be 
Editors but also from a special con 
the University of Chicago Laboratory 
which acts in an advisory capacity. 
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There’s information, inspiration 
and just plain fun in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


..- The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 


In libraries, schools, homes, you'll find Elementary School 
noses buried deep in the NEW Britannica Junior. It’s the new “M 
Printing” in 15 truly wonderful volumes. 


We examined and re-examined every page. And now, NEW 
Britannica Junior’s handsome new format is bright, lively, arresting. 
Color is used lavishly. There’s new typography throughout . . . larger, 
clearer, and easy as p-i-e to read. The vocabulary is simplified. The illus- 
trations are dramatized. The articles are confined to subjects of interest 
and complete comprehension to youngsters. 


NEW Britannica Junior is the modern Teacher’s Pet. 
It is used frequently and regularly by pupils iv school ... and 
is eagerly read when available after school. 
Perhaps you already know how easily children 
from the 4th to 8th Grades find the material they want 
in Britannica Junior. And that’s a real boon to busy 
Librarians in Children’s Rooms! For full informa- 
tion about the superb new “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, fill in and mail 
the coupon today. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
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Reminder... 


Books rebound or pre- 
bound by Wagenvoord have 
finer appearance and longer 
library life. Whatever your 
binding problems may be, we 
are equipped to solve them. 
Let us know your needs. 


8 
WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 


MR. CARL J. LEIBEL, VICE-PRES. 
1269 S. BEVERLY GLEN BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 


Doubleday & Company 
Incorporated 


Garden City, New York 


Provides from stock all books 

i the following: 

y, Inc., 

The Literary Guild of America, 

The Young People’s Division of 

the Literary Guild, The Junior 

Literary Guild, Garden City Pub- 

lishing Co., Blue Ribbon Books, 
and The Sun Dial Press. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Southern California Representative 
CHESTER J. THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Road 
Pasadena 10, California 


Northern California Representative 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
P.O. Box 1158 
Walnut Creek, California 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
NORTHERN DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Filling the October void created by 
the early CLA meeting this year, the 
three northern districts, Golden Gate, 
Golden Empire, and Yosemite, will hold 
a joint meeting at Santa Cruz on Octo- 
ber 4th and Sth. The location should 
attract our beach-loving colleagues as 
did Coronado a year ago. 


The serious part of the convention 
takes up on Saturday afternoon with a 
general session, followed by a dinner 
meeting. In preparation for the centen- 
nial celebrations of 1948-1950, and in 
praise of them, Dr. Peter Conmy will 
speak on the background of “California 
Centennials.” Special groups and sec- 
tions in the three districts have arranged 
to hold meetings on Saturday and Sun- 
day mornings, and the county librarians 
will begin their sessions on Friday the 
3rd. The CLA Executive Board will 


also meet. 


A bus trip is planned for Sunday noon 
to the Big Trees, where a lunch will be 
served in the grove. Santa Cruz musical 
and art groups will aid in making the 
conference a pleasant occasion, and it 
will be an unusual opportunity for li- 
brarians to get together early and dis 
cuss their year’s plans and problems. 


The headquarters hotel will be the 
famous Casa del Rey, on the Santa Cruz 
beach, and there are numerous other 
good hotels and motels nearby. 


OFFICIAL CITATION 


The Executive Board requests that the 
following resolution be printed in the 
Bulletin: 


“The California Library Association 
expresses its gratitude and tenders 
its appreciation to Marion Horton 
for the contribution she has made 
to the Association through her gen- 
erous, untiring efforts in behalf of 
the CLA Bulletin.” 
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REDWOOD DISTRICT 
MEETING REPORT 


The Redwood District of CLA met 
for dinner in Nelson Hall at Humboldt 
State College, Arcata, Saturday evening, 
May 10. Mrs. Helen A. Everett, presi- 
dent of the district group and Humboldt 
State librarian, presided. 

Dr. Evelyn Steel Little, president of 
the CLA and librarian of Mills College, 
made the principle address, speaking on 
“The Local Library and Today’s Prob- 
lems.” She also described her work at 
the American Library in London during 
the war and talked of what libraries can 
do to bridge the gulf between ourselves 
and the people of foreign countries. 

Entertainment was provided by the 
State College Madrigal Singers. 


MAP-DIRECTORY OF SAN 
FRANCISCO AREA LIBRARIES 


A map-directory of libraries in the 
San Francisco Bay area was issued in 
June by the Northern Division of the 
CLA Regional Cooperation Committee. 
Designed both as a directory and a guide, 
it consists of a large folded sheet, printed 
on both sides in black and red. One 
half has simplified maps of San Fran- 
cisco and other Bay cities, showing the 
location of libraries. The other side has 
classified lists of libraries, giving for each 
its map location number, name of li- 
brarian, address, phone number, and ap- 
proximate size of collection. In some 
cases transportation directions are given. 
Many libraries are listed which are not 
shown on the maps either because they 
are located outside the mapped areas 
or because they are not open to the 
public without making special arrange- 
ments. 

The map was issued in June to be 
placed in registration envelopes at the 
American Library Association Conven- 
tion in San Francisco, and it evoked 
much favorable comment. Extra copies 
may now be obtained for 30¢ each, in 
coin or stamps, sent to Mrs. Margaret D. 
Uridge, Interlibrary Service Department, 
University of California Library, Berke- 
ley 4, California. 


McKAY Books 
for 
Young People 


> €-S 
FALL 1947 


THE AVIATOR. Written and illus 
trated by Clayton Knight. Sept. $.75 
THE BAKER. By Margery Cridland. 
Illustrated by Clayton Knight. Sept.$.75 
A LION FOR PATSY. By Miriam E. 
Mason. Illustrated by Vera Neville. 
Sept. $1.50 
CHRISTOPHER, O! By Barbara 
Young. Pictures by Mary Barton. 
Sept. $2.50 
BACK IN TIME FOR SUPPER. 
By Dori Furth. Pictures by Leisl Weil. 
Sept. $2.50 
THE BIGGEST FAMILY IN THE 
TOWN. By Helen Sterling. Pictures 
by Vance Locke. Sept. $2.50 
DESERT ANIMALS. By Rita Kissin. 
Pictures by Helene Carter. Sept. $2.50 
THE TROLLEY CAR FAMILY. By 
Eleanor Clymer. Pictures by Ursula 
Koering. Oct. $2.00 
WE FOUR TOGETHER. By Helen 
Weissenstein. Pictures by Egon Wein- 
iger. Sept. $2.00 
BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE. By 
David Grew. Sept. $2.50 
THIS IS RUSSIA. By Irina Aleksan- 
der. Illustrated by Andrei Hudiakoff. 
Sept. $3.00 
THE LOST HOLE OF BINGOOLA. 


By Leila and Kilroy Harris. Illustrated 
by Will Forrest. Oct. $2.00 


wT £3 


For further information on the Above 
Books, Send for Children’s Catalog. 


David McKay Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
California Representative: 
JOSEPH WARK 
1110 S. Wooster St. Los Angeles 











BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 
Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


QUALITY 


“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND” 


Library Binding 
and 


Prebound Books 
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AMERICAN BOOK CENTER 
CONTINUES CAMPAIGN 


At the request of many agencies 
abroad, the Board of Directors of the 
American Book Center for War Devas 
tated Libraries has decided to continue 
until the end of the year the collection 
and distribution of publications to assist 
the reconstruction of countries destroyed 
by the war. In addition to technical and 
scientific (especially medical) material, 
publications on education, the social sci- 
ences, and the arts are wanted. 


Libraries in California have contribu- 
ted much material in spite of limitations 
of personnel and funds. California is 
one of the states cited in the ABC Re- 
port in Progress as having helped in the 
donation of material. 


The extension of time gives librarians 
who have been unable to help an op 
portunity to examine their duplicate 
collections and to solicit material from 
scholars, teachers, research workers, doc- 
tors, and professional people. However, 
all shipments should be sent to Wash 
ington before October 1st if possible. 


Shipments of 24,000 pounds secure 
the best rate for water freight shipment. 
However, when storage space and other 
essentials are not available, direct ship- 
ment to the American Book Center, care 
of the Library of ‘Congress, Washing: 
ton 25, D. C., is suggested. Cost of 
transportation will be refunded on re 
quest. 


Please direct questions to the Ameri- 
can Book Center or to any one of the 
following area chairmen in California: 
Miss Virginia Robinson, Sacramento 
City Library, Sacramento 14; Miss Helen 
Kearney, Berkeley Public Library, Berke- 
ley; Miss Edith Gantt, Modoc County 
Library, Alturas; Miss Alice Gay, Oc: 
cidental College, 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41; Miss Virginia C. West, 
Fresno State College; and Mrs. Helen 
A. Everett, Humboldt State College, Ar 
cata. State Chairman: Miss Margaret 
Cressaty, The Haynes Foundation, 2324 
South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7. 
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BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 
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THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 


SACRAMENTO. 14 


ORIGINAL PICTURE 
PORTFOLIOS 
for study of 
Latin America and California 
a7 


AUTHENTIC COSTUME DOLLS 
MAPS and CHARTS 
FLAGS of the AMERICAS 
and the 
HISTORIC FLAGS of CALIFORNIA 


IMPORTED BOOKS IN SPANISH 
SPANISH PRIMERS and JUVENILES 


* 
Catalog upon request 
LATIN AMERICAN 
VILLAGE 


121 Monterey Avenue 
P.O. Box 231 
El Monte, California 
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Whats NEW 
and |MPORTANT 


STANFORD 4 UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD. CALIFORNIA 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES of the Pacific States 


By GAYLE PICKWELL 


This book meets a long existent need for a complete reference guide to the am- 
phibians and reptiles of the Western Coast States. All of the most significant 
species are described, pictured and illustrated; all scientific names and carefully 
selected common names are provided. 256 pages, $4.00 


MAMMALS OF CALIFORNIA 


By LLOYD GLENN INGLES 


Nature lovers, whether professional naturalists, mammologists, students or merely 
inquiring vacationists, will find Mammals of California a delightful introduction 
to wild life. In its range maps, natural history accounts, and a wealth of photo- 
graphs and illustrations the reader will find an invaluable and comprehensive 
volume. 247 pages, $4.00 


THEY VOTED FOR ROOSEVELT 


By EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 


Accompanied by notes, charts, maps and statistics, this is a complete analysis of 
the four Roosevelt elections: Arthur Krock of the New York Times states that 
this book is “‘at once a factual analysis of political action for experts and a 
diversion for laymen . . . in comment and statistical matter the study is illuminat- 
ing.‘’ THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, ($6.00) a companion volume to THEY VOTED 
FOR ROOSEVELT, is an analysis of the presidential vote from 1896 to 1932. 


207 pages, $3.00 
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AND THE MOUNTAINS WILL MOVE 


By CAPTAIN MILES P. DuVAL, JR. 


This is a second of the proposed trilogy on the Panama Canal. This history of the 
actual building of the Canal, told with intense drama, historical soundness, and 
appreciative first hand observation told by Capt. DuVal who was Captain of the 
Port of the Pacific Terminal of the Canal from 1941 to 1944. The first volume, 
CADIZ TO CATHAY (illustrated, $5.00), is the complete record of the diplomatic 
background and history of the development of the Panama Canal idea. 

374 pages, illustrated, $5.00 
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EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY 


Our five-inch shelf of Bulletins is tangible evidence of accomplishment. Cumu- 
lating for eight years upon library shelves throughout California, it has developed 
an impressive bulk. Thousands of dollars and reams of editorial industry have gone 
into this inky reservoir. We hope it is worth what it cost. But librarians are too 
easily taken in by a back file. If the Bulletin, while passing from printer to shelf, 
has not somewhere exposed a worn and antiquated practice, straightened a meander- 
ing library policy, or been transformed into human energy, it has been an expensive 
proposition. 


It is our conviction that the Bulletin cannot get by as an end in itself. Since 
back files are likely to be dead files, we propose to interest ourselves in that critical 
instant between the arrival of the mail man and the disposal of the current issue. 
To make the best of that moment, the Bulletin need be terse, pertinent, and readable, 
and to approximate these qualities we shall bend every editorial effort. 


To our Centennial-conditioned mind, the old time California gold scale sym- 
bolizes the editor’s way of life. He, being finite, must balance a fond desire 
against a harsh condition, a printer's bill against an advertiser's payment, a wish to 
communicate facts against a hope to hold a reader, an editorial policy against an 
admirable reputation. The classic scale of justice is run blind, but not so the gold 
weighing instrument; how often it has tallied the operator’s thumb! 


In a day of investigating committees, the Bulletin too has been examined, and 
the report of the Association’s Activities Committee on this publication is briefed 
in this issue. There we read that the Bulletin is essential, imperfect, and salvagable. 
We are agreed that it should confine its interests to California material. We join 
in commending Marion Horton for more than three years of war-time editing, and 
we add the names of her predecessors, Grace Murray and Coit Coolidge to the 
citation. The new editor recognizes both the honor and the onerous nature of his 
recent appointment and, after getting the present number over a hasty deadline, 
hopes for ampler opportunity to mull over future issues. 


The BULLETIN is published in September, December, March, and June by the 
California Library Association and is distributed to members. Copy deadline Sth of 
month preceding publication. Average circulation 2200. Subscription price for non- 
members $1 a year; single copies 25¢. Correspondence regarding subscriptions and 
advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley 7, California; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the 
Editor, University of California Library, Los Angeles 24. 
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Here in California new movements breed. Librarians in the West develop, out 
of their isolation, a curious capacity for independence, hospitality, and cooperation. 
We may, even, believe in regional rights. Now we have a heady notion that every 
other year, to supplement the annual CLA meetings, there should be a regional 
library convention, alternating perhaps between the Southwest and Pacific North- 
west .. . and that ALA conferences should be held, at most, every three years. A 
long addiction to state and national meetings has left us strangely ill equipped to 
cooperate with our neighbors. President Little has suggested such an innovation, 
and she and other members may propose it in another issue of the Bulletin. 


A few California libraries, maybe more, have developed a newspaper problem. 
We know, for example, of the state library at Sacramento, a couple of university 
libraries, at Berkeley and Los Angeles, and an institution at Palo Alto, which are 
coming to clinch with library newspaper problems. Under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California Library Council a study has recently been made of The Con- 
servation of Newspaper Resources in California Libraries, analyzing the library 
aspects of collecting and preserving this important research material. Statewide co 
operation, a division of responsibility, and a microphotographic program are recom- 
mended, and preliminary observations indicate there will be a general willingness 
to participate throughout the state. More details will be available later. 


A brief plug for the December issue of the Bulletin. In line with the by-laws 
of editorial policy laid down in this number, we earnestly solicit advice, suggestions, 
and material, mostly material, for all comes to naught without it. Copy deadline, 
5th of November. 


We hesitantly report a rumor that the ALA Placement Office recognizes the 
gravest shortage of workers among catalogers and children’s librarians—a spreading, 
we presume, of the insidious contagion which already holds our youth from the coal 
pits and keeps them away from the farms. 


The Library Demonstration Bill, presented to the recent Congress, came before 
both House and Senate committees and was reported upon favorably. Because of 
its importance to American Library work, Paul Howard hopes that before Congress 
reconvenes in January each Congressman will be approached by an influential per- 
son outside the library profession and urged to vote for the measure. He depends 
upon librarians to arrange such interviews and to report them to him at the National 
Relations Office by November 1. “The future course of the library movement in 
the United States is going to be determined by whether those Congressman who are 
considering the bill, or who have not been approached, hear about the merits of the 
Library Demonstration Bill from their own constituents.” 


The Carnegie Corporation is backing “the most important library survey ever 
made,” the “American Library Inquiry,” aimed to discover how well libraries are 
serving their communities. The use of radio, motion pictures, and television is 
being evaluated. 


The editor could make good use of the numerous library news bulletins and 
letters being currently issued by libraries throughout California. 
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WE SCRUTINIZE 


REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
ON THE CLA BULLETIN 


O THE Members of the California 
Library Association: 

With the June 1947 issue the CLA 
Bulletin completed eight years of con- 
tinuous quarterly publication. The Ex- 
ecutive Board believed that it was time 
to scrutinize the periodical, to see 
whether or not it is worth what it is 
costing the Association. Accordingly in 
January of this year an Activities Com- 
mittee was appointed and charged pri- 
marily to report on the Bulletin. 

The Committee has now completed a 
sho:t but intensive investigation, and 
offers herewith some remarks and rec- 
ommendations. It wishes to go on rec- 
ord, first of all, in expressing its very 
real appreciation of the work done by 
Miss Marion Horton in editing, the last 
three volumes of the Bulletin. Only 
those who have worked with publica- 
tions during the war and post-war years, 
know the difficult problems which editors 
had to solve. Because of paper shortage 
and rising labor and mechanical costs, 
printers were not seeking work; and for 
Miss Horton to have kept the Bulletin 
on schedule, without interruption or 
serious delay, is a tribute to her per- 
sistence and ability. 

An even greater problem however was 
the Association's own obscure attitude 
toward the Bulletin. There has apparent- 
ly never been a clearcut, comprehensive 
definition of the quarterly’s purpose, 
scope and function, nor have the Editor 
and the Publications Committee been 
delegated enough authority and respon- 
sibility. 

The CLA Bulletin was founded just 
before the war, and because of the sub- 
sequent pressures and distractions of 
that violent period, its development has 
been somewhat pinched and restricted. 
What it needs now above all is intellec- 
tual nourishment from the members and 
their officers, if it is to get strong bones 
and solid flesh and come of age. 


The Bulletin Indispensable 


The Committee began its work by 
questioning the very existence of the 
Bulletin. Is it an indispensable activity 
of the CLA? What is its purpose? Is 
it fulfilling this purpose? The Committee 
arrived rather quickly at the conclusion 
that the Bulletin—or some kind of peri- 
odical publication—is indispensable to 
an Association whose more than two 
thousand members work throughout the 
length and breadth of the second largest 
state. 

The Bulletin’s purpose can be listed 
under two main heads: 

1. To inform the membership of the 
Association’s activities by printing 
proceedings and reports of con- 
ferences and committees. 

To foster the development of li- 
braries and to describe the practice 


of librarianship in California. 
If the Bulletin fulfills these two func- 
tions, it will stimulate the individual 


member's interest in the Association, 
and be of especial value to those not able 
to attend meetings. It will also offer a 
medium of expression to the members. 


Content 

Granted then that a publication is 
indispensable, what should it contain? 
First of all, as we have noted, it should 
inform the members of what the Associa- 
tion is doing. Proceedings and reports 
need not necessarily be printed in full; 
rather, they should be tersely edited. 
Nor should indexing be carried to pe- 
dantic extremes. Printing the constitu- 
tion at times of revision is expensive and 
of doubtful value. Distribution in mimeo- 
graphed form might be more economical. 

This brings us to the other major cate- 
gory of contents—material which fosters 
and describes the development of librar- 
ies and the practice of librarianship in 
California. The key word here is Cali- 
fornia. Articles of general interest should 
be excluded. Other library journals fea- 





ture general articles or those on special 
topics not related to a particular region. 
Our’s should be a regional publication, 
devoted exclusively to libraries and li- 
brarianship in California. What is hap- 
pening in California libraries and what 
California libraries are doing constitute 
a rich mine of material in which the As- 
sociation’s publication should delve. 

The Bulletin would be more readable 
and interesting, the Committee believes, 
if it had regular departmentalized fea- 
tures, such as distinguish the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and the next three years 
should see the Bulletin featuring a Cali- 
fornia Centennials column, to report on 
centennial doings in communities, li- 
braries and museums. A quarterly Cali- 
fornia chronology, giving week by week 
events, comings and goings, anniversaries, 
deaths, etc., would be of interest and 
value to California librarians. 

No section or special activity in the 
Association should have any vested in- 
terest in the Bulletin. If the Children’s 
section wants reviews of juveniles, they 
should be limited to items of special 
California interest. While it is true that 
ideally there should be something in 
every issue to interest every member, the 
final proportions must be determined by 
the quality of the material contributed. 

The reporting of controversial issues 
should be encouraged. Instances of local 
censorship or threatened suppression 
should be promptly noted in the Bulletin. 
Librarians should be encouraged to study 
conflicting issues affecting their profes- 
sion, and from such study, to form judg- 
ments, to take sides. Stereotyped public 
thinking about librarians and libraries 
should be analyzed and _ correctives 
offered. 

Title 


The Committee does not regard the 
present titl—CLA Bulletin—as satis- 
factory, either from the standpoint of 
accuracy or interest. It is recommended 
that the Publications Committee en- 
deavor to choose a more apt, pleasant 
and accurate title. 

The Committee considered the pos- 
sibility of cutting the cost by changing 
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the Bulletin to semi-annual printed form, 
with a monthly mimeographed news. 
sheet in between. It was decided not to 
make this radical change, even as an ex- 
periment for a year or two, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) the publication 
would lose advertisers because of broken 
continuity; (2) reader resistance to bulky 
mimeographed publications is strong; (3) 
production and mailing costs of monthly 
mimeographs might not prove as eco- 
nomical as hoped; and (4) articles of any 
length would be eliminated. 


Cost To You 


The cost of the Bulletin has increased 
steadily, like almost everything else, and 
is the main reason why this inquiry was 
launched. The Executive Board very 
properly asked, is the Bulletin worth 
what it is costing? 

Before seeking to answer that crucial 
question, some facts need to be presented, 
such as the — 

RATABLE COST PER MEMBER 
OF THE CLA BULLETIN 


September 1940—December 1946 


Net Total 
Cost of Member- 
Bulletin ship 


. "41 $1149.71 2114 

"42 1864.53 2023 

. 43 1698.05 2014 

"44 1818.00 1887 
1995.57 1888 j 
2890.41 1889 1.53 

The Bulletin was the largest single 
item of expense which the Association 
had in 1946. Total income of the Asso- 
ciation was $6,894.56. Total cost of the 
Bulletin that year was $2,890.41, or 
roughly 38% of the total expenses of 
the Association. 

Does the Bulletin contain value in 
the amount of $1.50 per member? Most 
individual memberships are at the $1.75 
rate. Under last year's costs, this left 
25 cents from the majority of member: 
ship fees to be devoted to other Asso 
ciation activities. 

In endeavoring to answer this question 
of value, the central fact is that the 
Bulletin is the only visible return that 
about 90% of our membership get from 
their dues. It is also the only means we 
have of binding together our members, 
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from Arcata to Brawley, and of making 
them feel that they are a part of the 
Association by sharing vicariously in 
what the CLA is doing. Furthermore, 
the Bulletin is the members’ only outlet 
for expression, if they wish to be heard. 

It must be noted also that the ex- 
tremely high cost of publishing the Bul- 
letin reached in 1946—$1.53 per mem- 
ber—was due not only to the rising price 
of printing. The Executive Board auth- 
orized the printing of the constitution, 
of three annual indexes, and a cumulative 
index to volumes for 1933 to 1939. Thus 
the high cost per member should show 
a sharp decline in 1947, providing the 
schedule calls merely for the normal four 
issues and inflation does not run wild. 

Revenue from advertising has shown 
a gratifying increase, reaching in 1946 
a new high of $1,248.12. Members of 
the Special Committee on Bulletin Ad- 
vertising are to be commended for their 
successful efforts. 

Publications Committee 


The Activities Committee recom- 
mends that appointments to the Publica- 
tions Committee and the term of service 
of the members should be given more 
careful study by the Executive Board. 
The Publications Committee should ade- 
quately represent both geographical areas 
and types of libraries in order that the 
broadest possible news coverage be 
achieved. An effort should be made to 
appoint young librarians who have shown 
a flair for publications work and who 
have an abundance of what Mark Twain 
called “git up and git.” 

The Editor 


The Editor alone should have the 
final word as to what goes in and (often 
more important) what stays out of the 
Bulletin. After the general policy and 
scope of the publication have been de- 
termined by the Executive Board, acting 
for the membership, he (after consulta- 
tion with the Publications Committee) 
should have absolute authority over every 
issue and page of the Bulletin. 

Ideally, the editorship should be a 
paid full-time job, but this is not pos- 
sible without an Association having en- 


dowment income. Instead, the editor 
has always held a full-time responsible 
professional position and has edited the 
Bulletin on marginal time. It seems al- 
most essential for the editor to be in an 
administrative position in one of the 
state’s larger libraries, thus enabling him 
more easily to adapt his working sched- 
ule to the exigencies of going to press, 
and to provide him with the clerical 
assistance necessary in editing large 
amounts of copy. 

Given authority by the Executive 
Board and supported by an aggressive 
Publications Committee, the editor could 
lead the Bulletin from its present modest 
position to the forefront of library serv- 
ice and development in California. The 
Committee finds it inconceivable that 
the CLA can function and grow without 
some kind of publication, and it believes 
furthermore that the Association will 
be served best by its present quarterly 
publication. The Committee believes al- 
so that in order to function most ef- 
fectively the Bulletin requires stronger 
Executive Board support. 

California is incomparably rich in 
material resources — gold, oil, lumber, 
livestock, fruit and grains. Its library 
resources are likewise rich and growing 
richer. Its people are relatively pros- 
perous. If in the midst of this fabulous 
plenty, the CLA does not wax strong 
and influential, it will be because of its 
own members’ inertia and intellectual 
poverty. California librarians should not 
seek beyond the mountains for organiza- 
tional leadership, but rather should forge 
their own regional association into a 
militant weapon to combat ignorance and 
prejudice. If the members of the CLA 
will nourish and strengthen their own 
publication, it will follow inevitably that 
they in turn will be nourished and 
strengthened by what they read in its 


pages. 


Respectfully submitted, 

CLA Activities Committee: 
Tuomas S. DaBAGH 
DoroTHY ENGSTRUM ROSEN 
BERTHA MARSHALL 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, 


Chairman 
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LEGAL ASPECTS 


1947 LEGISLATION AFFECTING LIBRARIES 
HERBERT V. CLAYTON and ELEANOR H. MORGAN 


Most of us receive support from some 
category of public funds and are con- 
sequently sensitive to action in the 
State Legislature. Two State Library 
specialists assay briefly, from their 
trans-l10th Street vantage point, the h- 
brary aspects of recent Capitol knoll 
legislation. Mrs. Morgan is Assistant 
Librarian and Mr. Clayton is head of 
the Law and Legislative Reference 
Section. 


i beet 1947 Legislature considered very 
few measures which concern librar- 
ies exclusively. There were, however, a 
number of laws enacted which will have 
more or less effect upon libraries and 
librarians. 
Retirement 

Of special interest to libraries operat- 
ing under some unit of the state govern- 
ment and to libraries of such cities and 
counties as belong to the State Retire- 
ment System, are the several new laws 
that liberalize and more clearly define 
the provisions of State Retirement. No 
attempt will be made here to go into 
detail about these since they are quite 
technical and are to be fully explained 
in a folder which will be issued shortly 
by the Board of Administration of the 
State Employees Retirement System. 

Centennial Celebrations 

All libraries in the state will feel the 
impact of two measures that concern 
California’s coming centennials. Senate 
Bill 610, Chapter 456, creates a Cali- 
fornia Centennial Commission of five 
members. In addition there is to be an 
Interim Committee of one Assembly- 
man and one Senator and a Centennials 
Advisory Committee of twenty-five. 
Local and regional advisory committees 
are also authorized to promote celebra- 
tions of anniversaries during the years 
1948 to 1950. Senate Bill 1562, Chap- 
ter 478, appropriates $250,000 to provide 
for participation by the state in public 
celebrations and exhibits to be held 
throughout California during 1948, 1949 
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and 1950, commemorating significant 
events in the history of the state. 

In connection with the centennial, the 
State Library received a special appro 
priation. Senate Bill 734, Chapter 1064, 
appropriated $12,500 for the purchase 
and distribution of books on California 
history, these books to be loaned to 
public elementary and secondary schools, 

Holidays 

Senate Bill 971, Chapter 650, makes 
Good Friday from 12 noon until 3 p.m. 
a holiday. 

Assembly Bill 1254, Chapter 1023, 
authorizes each city or district to declare 
Saturday a holiday in the public offices 
under its control except for essential 
public services such as police and fire 
protection. 

Assembly Bill 1657, Chapter 1280, 
provides that in counties with a popu- 
lation in excess of 400,000 county of- 
fices shall be kept open for the transac: 
tion of business during such hours and 
on such days as the Board of Supervisors 
shall fix by ordinance. 


County School Library Service 

Assembly Bill 710, Chapter 1491, 
amends Education Code Section 19143 
which allows county superintendents of 
schools to take over from the county 
libraries and operate a centralized li 
brary service for the school districts of 
the county. This amendment provides 
that librarians employed by county su- 
perperintendents for this work may hold 
certificates or degrees from accred'ted 
library schools in liew of special cre- 
dentials in librarianship. 

Assembly Bill 1282, Chapter 1269, 
provides that sums transferred to school 
district library funds shall be based up 
on 35 units of average daily attendance 
or fraction thereof, and for each 300 
units of average daily attendance in the 
district during the preceding fiscal year 
exclusive of pupils of 7th and 8th grades 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ORDEAL BY THINKING 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE WORLD TODAY 
EVELYN STEEL LITTLE 


How can we avoid another “Ordeal 
by Battle?” If you think you know 
what the author is going to say, she 
says you are wrong. And maybe you 
have heard all the answers at library 
meetings: get the books, make lists, 
hand them out? “Readin’ is th’ next 
thing this side iv goin’ to eae restin’ 
th’ mind,” says Dooley. “Readin’ is not 
thinkin’,” and, this librarian believes, 
it is not enough. Mrs. Little proves 
that librarians have many ways to fight 
ignorance and prejudice and to make 
democracy work on its home grounds. 
The author is librarian of Mills College 
and President of the CLA. 


I* MEDIAEVAL Europe when fight- 
ing was the only respectable occupa- 
tion for a so-called “gentle knight,” 
there was a custom known as the “Ordeal 
by Battle.” Under its dictum it was 


agreed by the opposing parties that the 
issue of any cause or dispute would be 


settled by combat, not between all the 
men on both sides but by the selected 
champions of both. Each side chose its 
strongest, bravest knight. Each knight 
called upon God and his lady as he 
poised his lance, and, according to their 
faith, God would give the victory to the 
right side. 

This simple faith seems to us childish 
now. But actually, the spectacle of two 
nations at war, save for the magnitude 
of their armament, is no less foolish, has 
no more logic. Trial by battle now as 
in the 13th Century settles only one 
question, establishes one truth: “Who is 
the conqueror?” It no longer even means 
“Whose young men are the strongest 
and bravest?” but “Who has the most 
oil?” “the most uranium?” 

Whatever the weapons, wars are al- 
ways fought by our youngest and fittest, 
our champions, and the fight will always 
be followed by the longer, harder task 
of living and working together in peace. 
Ordeal by thinking is the far greater 
test which all of us must face, particu- 
larly those of us who believe that de- 


mocracy as we know it is worth think- 
ing about and practicing as well as fight- 
ing for. 

But what has this to do with your 
local library? You think you know just 
what I'm going to say? You've heard 
it all at plenty of meetings. “Get all 
the latest books. Make a book list. Hand 
them out.” Well, you're wrong, I'm 
not. As a librarian I publicly confess 
for the first time in my life that reading 
is not enough. 

It is not an altogether easy thing to 
do. For more than thirty years I have 
put my faith in the reading of books, 
have preached it to young people, and 
made its stimulation my life work. Now 
I have to admit that perhaps Mr. Dooley 
was right. Do you remember what he 
said to Henessey? 

“Readin’, my friend, is talked about 
by all the readin’ people as though it 
was th’ one thing that makes a man 
better thin his neighbors. But th’ truth 
is that readin’ is th’ next thing this side 
iv goin’ to bed f'r restin’ th’ mind. Be- 
lieve me, Hinnissy, readin’ is not 
thinkin’.” 

What I mean is that no librarian can 
any longer be content to choose books, 
collect books, arrange books, and hand 
out books. If we are to meet the social 
challenge of our times .we must our- 
selves acquire information, seek knowl- 
edge, search for the truth, disseminate 
facts, and strive for understanding, par- 
ticularly of other peoples and of ideas 
alien to our own. 

International understanding doesn’t 
just happen; it must be achieved, and it 
will only be achieved when we as in- 
dividuals and communities of people are 
willing to see ourselves from other peo- 
ple’s points of view as well as from our 
own. 

Our most important world problem 
today is to make peace secure. through 
world organization. The great upheaval 
of our time has intensified the problem 
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of security for all nations. The future 
prospect of atomic energy leaves no hope 
of security for any state large or small, 
It is obvious that such a world organiza- 
tion cannot achieve its purpose unless 
it includes the most powerful states, the 
US, and the USSR. The problem lies 
in the ability and willingness of Russia 
and the United States to take the lead 
in cooperating to make the UN work. 


Harold H. Fisher, in a most illuminat- 
ing little book called America and Russia 
in the World Community, has pointed 
out that the very factors of size and 
strength which make American and Rus- 
sian membership in the organization so 
essential also make membership seem 
less necessary to them. Since they are 
apparently in less danger of attack, they 
are less inclined to surrender any part 
of their sovereignty. Each power reflects 
this state of mind in reservations such 
as the veto right, in keeping its own 
armaments, in claiming the need of sec- 
urity zones or of far flung bases. These 
defensive measures, which each sees solely 
as security on its own side, inevitably 
appear to the other as evidence of in- 
tended aggression or of domination, and 
this fear is heightened by the fact that 
the two powers are each exponents of 
different social systems and_ political 
ideologies. 

Add to these difficulties the barrier of 
language and the ignorance of each 
other which has been created by strictly 
enforced isolationism in Russia and until 
recently by general apathy and dislike 
of communism in the United States and 
the problem seems almost hopeless. 


About the Russian ignorance of our 
harmless nature and good intentions to- 
ward the world we can do little but hope 
that they will in time lift the curtain, 
and meanwhile we can continue to try 
to explain ourselves. But our own ig- 
norance of Russia is a dark area which 
we can do much to illuminate. The 
problem presents a challenge to every 
librarian to make the public library a 
community center for the exchange of 
ideas, one of democracy’s chief idea ex- 
changes, one not yet in the grip of ad- 
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vertisers as are the radio and, to some 
degree, the press. 


Considering that we are on the whole 
a highly literate nation with the most 
widespread system of public education 
and public library service in the world, 
the general ignorance concerning Russia 
is little short of appalling. On the basis 
of a study of public opinion polls, Mr. 
W. B. Walsh of Syracuse University 
found that only one out of ten Ameri- 
cans is even reasonably well informed 
about Russia. Out of our adult popula 
tion of approximately 90,000,000 there 
are 63,000,000 who do not know that 
Russians are allowed to have any private 
property. Thirty-nine per cent of our 
people say they “don’t know at all what 
sort of government Russia has.” Mr. 
Walsh and Mr. Elmo Roper, who con- 
ducted a survey for Fortune, and the 
Denver National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, both agree that the better informed 
are more friendly to Russia than the ill 
informed. “Business men,” says Mr. 
Roper, “are more favorable than the 
‘poor and oppressed’. Mr. Walsh puts 
it: “The decisive factor in American 
opinion toward Russia appears to be 
neither class, nor religion, nor political 
preference, but information. The way 
to prepare the American people for 
friendly and effective cooperation with 
the Russians is to supply them with 
adequate, accurate knowledge of the 
Soviet Union.” 

To achieve this will require not only 
effort on our part but the wholehearted 
cooperation of the USSR, which we do 
not have now because of its fear of us, 
and we should recognize that there are 
understandable historical grounds for 
such fear. Nor is it likely to be allayed 
by the present day utterances of some 
of our writers and congressmen. 


But we must make a beginning, and 
because we are not forcibly held in in 
tellectual purdah cut off from all but 
censored information concerning Ruy 
sia the responsibility is ours rather than 
theirs. “We must not only say we in 
tend to live together in one world or 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


UR momentous years have passed 

since this column lapsed. We are 
happy to end the long hiatus and 
to resume the reporting of college, 
university and research library news 
throughout California. 

Library buildings are very little dif- 
ferent from what they were four years 
ago. Post-war building programs—due 
at Berkeley, Claremont, Santa Barbara, 
College of the Pacific, Mills and else- 
where—are still on paper. Exceptions 
are the new library building at Mount 
Saint Mary's in Los Angeles and the 
well-advanced library east wing and 
stack enlargement at UCLA. 

Staffs are what have changed. In one 
of our last columns, back in 1943, we 
admitted inability to keep up with the 
turnover. Even now we can note only 
the major appointments. First, is that 
at Stanford. As the latest in a series of 
administrative and faculty changes sub- 
sequent to the appointment of a new 
president, Nathan van Patten has been 
transferred from Director of Libraries, 
a position which he has held for twenty 
years, to Professor of Bibliography. Dr. 
van Patten has been first and last a 
bookman’s librarian, devoted primarily 
to the amassing of research materials. 
By the acquisition of many distinguished 
author and subject collections, he has 
left the Stanford libraries far richer than 
when he took up his work there. His 
remarkable printed annual reports are 
unique in the West. Dr. van Patten will 
be succeeded by Dr. Clarence H. Faust 
of the University of Chicago. 

Education for librarianship has entered 
a new era in California and the West. 
A year after the appointment of Dr. J. 
Periam Danton as Dean of the School 
at Berkeley, the University of Southern 
California School gets a new dean in 
the person of Dr. Lewis F. Stieg. The 
two men were classmates at the Chicago 
Graduate Library School. 

We have always admired the Pacific 
Northwest librarians for their pioneer 
work in regional cooperation, and earlier 


this month we saw them in action at 
the annual PNLA Conference held on 
the Washington campus. It was also 
a thrill to fly from Los Angeles to Seattle 
in not quite five hours, with a single 
stop at Portland. 

These smaller regional conferences 
have it all over the vast ALA conclaves. 
We should like to see those library as- 
sociations west of the Rockies meet 
jointly sometime in San Francisco. It 
would be a small enough group for 
everyone to go home calling the others 
by their first names. 

The University of Southern California 
continues actively to enrich its holdings 
in American literature, the latest in- 
crement being the George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon collection of 170 items by 
James Whitcomb Riley. The von Klein- 
Smid Library of World Affairs has 
added 2,000 titles in Japanese. A list 
is about to be issued and the items will 
be entered in Claremont’s Union List 
of Oriental books. The Henry E. Hunt- 
ington. Library is the new repository for 
the Mark Twain papers, formerly in the 
custody of Harvard. 

New branch libraries continue to pro- 
liferate at UCLA, Bio-Medicine having 
followed Industrial Relations and En- 
gineering, with Law to come next. A 
bibliographer of Slavic materials has 
been added to the staff in the person of 
Dimitri Krassovsky, formerly of the 
Hoover Library. Mr. Krassovsky will 
also teach elementary Russian. At 
Berkeley Dr. Frances Jenkins is the new 
head of the Science Reference division, 
and Alan Covey heads Photographic 
Services. Dr. John B. Tompkins trans- 
fers from the library staff to the Library 
School faculty, and Associate Librarian 
Cory and Assistant Librarian Bryant 
are also affliated with the School as 
lecturers. 

Willis Kerr has never been merely a 
college librarian; he is one of the most 
active citizens of Claremont. The latest 
item in his lengthy bibliography is a 

(Continued on page 19) 
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PARTY LINE . 


Snatches of talk, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of 
news one picks up on a party line. 
Here the parties are librarians, and the 
line runs between California public 
libraries. Are you on? 


E WONDER how many converts 

to California were claimed as a 
result of the delightful weather, expan- 
sive hospitality and general inspiration 
.and exhilaration of the wonderful days 
that San Francisco and the Bay area 
provided for the ALA convention. More 
than a few, we surmise, and we know 
of at least one, Leonard Weisgard, that 
personable young artist who captured 
the Caldecott Medal this year with his 
fine illustrations for Golden MacDonald's 
The Little Island. Rumor comes from 
his publisher (Doubleday) that quick 
trips right after the convention to Muir 
Woods and to the Monterey Peninsula 
convinced the artist that here is the 
place he wants to be. So, back to Con- 
necticut has gone Mr. Weisgard with 
the intention of staying there only long 
enough to close up his home, buy a car, 
and then head due west again, with 
plans to settle down to work in beautiful 
Carmel. 

We are proud of our own Californians 
who received awards at the ALA meet- 
ings. To Natalie Mayo, head of the 
children’s department of San Francisco 
Public Library, went the Letter Maga- 
zine Award of a special scroll and $100, 
in recognition of her notable efforts to 
further human relationships in library 
work. One of the John Cotton Dana 
publicity awards went, deservedly for 
sure, to Santa Barbara Public Library, 
for the cross-section of the library's 
public relations program of the past 
year, as exemplified in a scrapbook and 
report on the plans arid results of that 
program. Honors and distinctions of one 
sort or another might well have been 
bestowed on many another California 
librarian for all the hard work done in 


their planning and participating in the 
San Francisco conference. 

In spite of all the financial problems 
in library administration there seems to 
be a boom market for bookmobiles in 
California, with librarians happily wang- 
ling them from the fund allotters in one 
way or another. Sacramento City Li- 
brary made the successful bid of $264 
to the War Assets Administration for 
a truck chassis on which is mounted a 
special custom-built body with library 
shelves and other equipment. With 
some remodeling this army surplus vehi- 
cle will be used to transport about 1500 
volumes to sections of the city distant 
from present branch libraries. The Rich- 
mond Public Library also has its “Travel- 
ing Branch,” operating with a staff of 
three, and accomodating 1500 books and 
twenty patrons. In the first fifteen hours 
of service 1088 books had been circu- 
lated and 238 new borrowers registered, 
87% of which were juvenile. It is in 
tended to operate in conjunction with 
schools, playgrounds, and recreation cen- 
ters, in addition to supplying branch 
service to new areas. Tehama and Ala- 
meda County Libraries have budgeted 
for bookmobiles this year, and the new 
El Dorado County Library is hopeful 
of having one. San Bernardino has 
added both a bookmobile and a second 
station wagon to its county library 
equipment. 

El Dorado’s is the 51st county library 
in California to get into operation. Es 
tablished officially on June 3, 1947, the 
headquarters in Placerville opens this 
month under the direction of Bertha D. 
Hellum, appointed by the Supervisors 
as first El Dorado County Librarian. 
Mrs. Hellum was Librarian of Monterey 
Public Library prior to her resignation 
from that post last summer, and during 
the past year has continued research in 
California history, which is her special 
interest. She will be doing some pioneer- 
ing herself now, establishing library serv 
ice throughout that mountain county 
which has been so important in the 
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making of California history. Placer- 
ville Public Library was affliated with 
the new county library on July 7th, for 
unified administration and service. 

Anne Margrave, Inyo County Li- 
brarian, is playing a “double header” 
these days, planning community library 
branches for Mono County, too. Super- 
visors of Mono County have just con- 
tracted with the Inyo Library for county- 
wide library service, to be directed by 
Miss Margrave from Independence. That 
leaves only seven counties in all of Cali- 
fornia without county libraries. 

Eloise Ryan returned to the staff of 
the State Library in July after serving 
in navy libraries since 1941, most 
recently having been in charge of the 
Naval Air Station Library at San Diego. 
Changes in army and navy library per- 
sonnel are constant these days, with 
camps being closed and professional staff 
being replaced by clerical help as budgets 
are cut for some of the remaining serv- 
ice libraries. Emily C. Lumbard, form- 
erly Mather Field Librarian, is now on 
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model “booster” pamphlet written for 
the town’s Chamber of Commerce. 

At Pomona College the appointment 
of David W. Davies as librarian has 
just been announced, effective Novem- 
ber 1. We welcome him back to Cali- 
fornia. 

That genial ex-librarian, August Fruge. 
Assistant Manager of the University of 
California Press, also writes with a 
sharp-pointed pencil. The latest issue of 
the Press's “Pierian Spring” is a gentle 
satire on you and me as “professional” 
librarians. 

The University of California Library 
Council will celebrate its second an- 
niversary next month by holding its 
annual fall meeting on the Riverside 
campus. The annual spring meeting is 
held always on the Santa Barbara camp- 
us (where Dr. Donald Davidson is the 
new librarian), whereas the autumn con- 
clave rotates among the eight campuses. 

Librarians of the six state colleges 


the staff of the University of California 
Library's Order Department at Berkeley. 
Recently appointed assistant in charge 
of the Reserve Book Room at USC is 
Don Hennessee, who came back from 
army library service in Japan at the 
beginning of the summer. Louise Darling 
has returned from the Philippines to 
head UCLA's new bio-medical library. 


Martin Thomas began work July 16, 
1947, as Supervisor of Publications, a 
newly established position in the State 
Printing Division in Sacramento, and is 
busily compiling for publication a list 
of California state documents. 


William H. Lugg retires from the 
State Library October first. Supervisor 
of Library Crafts by title, he has in fact 
established himself during more than 43 
years of service as a kingpin in the State 
Library organization. The staff wonders 
how long everything can possibly be 
kept running so smoothly when they can 
no longer “ask Mr. Lugg to see about it.” 


GRACE MuRRAY 


have recently formed an organization, the 
Association of California State College 
Librarians, with Mrs. Helen Everett, Li- 
brarian of Humboldt State College, the 
first president. 

And we have news of another State 
College added to our academic group. 
It opens in Sacramento on September 19, 
with Dr. Guy A. West as acting presi- 
dent. It will be temporarily housed on 
the Sacramento College campus and will 
use the library and building facilities of 
that junior college. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


In San Diego, the public library's 
Overdue says, women of the Moose have 
been voluntarily scouring book stores 
of that city and of Los Angeles for mis- 
cellaneous issues of periodicals to fill gaps 
in the library's files. A clue from Over- 
due. 


Order librarians are clamoring for 
quick courses in Title-Page Russian, 
Swedish, or Slovene in the improved 
curriculum for library schools. 
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REPORT of the ANNUAL MEETING of the 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE 49th meeting of the California 

Library Association convened in San 
Francisco on June 29, 1947. Normally 
held in October, this year’s session oc- 
curred a quarter earlier in order to meet 
in conjunction with the convention of 
the American Library Association. Reg- 
istration opened at the San Francisco 
Public Library at 9:30 a.m., Sunday, 
where 423 enrolled. The organized sec- 
tions of the Association met from 10 to 
12 a.m., there was a luncheon at noon, 
and Dr. Evelyn Steel Little, CLA Presi- 
dent, called the afternoon general ses- 
sion at 2 o'clock. The meeting adjourned 
at 4 o'clock in order to permit CLA 
members to prepare for the evening's 
reception of ALA delegates at the Opera 
House. Though short and regarded by 
many as an opener to the ALA conven- 
tion, the annual meeting was a success- 
ful one. 


The Section Meetings 


MuniciPaAL LIBRARIES SECTION. The 
section met in the Exhibit Room, San 
Francisco Public Library, to consider 
“What We Look For in Staff Members.” 
The discussion was opened by George 
F. Farrier, chairman, who asked “What 
do administrators think of the state- 
ment, ‘Capacity for growth in the staff 
member is of more value to a career 
service organization than is initial job 
competence’?” A panel of speakers, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Theodora Brewitt, Fred 
Wemmer, Mrs. Geraldine Nurney, Dr. 
Peter T. Conmy, and Delbert R. Jeffers 
headed the discussion. It was brought 
out that a staff member should have the 
public library point of view, show evi- 
dences of a liberal education, and have 
a warm personality. He ought also to 
have some feeling for human relations, 
a willingness to take advantage of in- 
service training, and a reasonably dis- 
satisfied attitude toward poor working 
conditions and ineffective library pro- 
cedures. It was agreed that capacity for 
growth was too seldom found in staff 
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members. Following the discussion there 
was a demonstration of “What a Small 
Library Can Do with Recordings,” ar- 
ranged by Theodora Larsen. The session 
was concluded with a business meeting, 
during which Mrs. Mary Murdoch was 
elected chairman and Eugene Hart, sec- 
retary. Doris Hoit, Mrs. Theodora 
Brewitt, and Delbert Jeffers are council 
members. 


TRUSTEES SECTION. The meeting was 
held in the Commissioners’ Room of the 
Public Library, with Mrs. Walter K. 
Knox, president, presiding. Margaret 
Andrews, public and personnel relations 
advisor of the Oakland Library, spoke 
on human relations in personnel work, 
stressing the relationships between trust- 
ees, staff, and the public. Mrs. J. Henry 
Mohr spoke on trustees work in Cali- 
fornia and discussed the public relations 
program of the San Francisco Public 
Library. Richard W. Young, secretary 
of the Trustees Section, was authorized 
to draft by-laws for the group, to be 
submitted to the annual meeting of the 
section at Santa Cruz in October. 


CoLLecE, UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 
Liprarigs SECTION. This section's meet- 
ing was called to order in the auditorium 
of the Public Library by Robert Vosper, 
chairman. The program chairman, Ed- 
win T. Coman, Jr., led a panel discus- 
sion on staff associations, participated in 
by Joseph Belloli, Wilma Waite, and 
Helen Shumaker. Discussion centered 
around the objectives of staff associations 
which were said to be social, trade union, 
and professional in character. Speakers 
pointed out the objectives, suggested 
methods of reaching them, and called 
attention to the importance of organiz 
ing to achieve specific ends. Helen Blas- 
dale read a report of the Personnel Com- 
mittee, set up to consider job classifica: 
tion and pay plans in small college li 
braries. The difficulties of equating such 
scales with those in complex university 
libraries, and the limitations of restricted 
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over-all budgets of small colleges were 
noted. Officers for 1947-48 are Dorothy 
M. Drake, chairman, and Ardis Lodge, 
secretary. 

Luncheon 

The noon luncheon at the Whitcomb 
Hotel gave a capacity audience an op- 
portunity to hear Carl H. Milam, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Library 
Association. He spoke on UNESCO, 
to which organization he was the official 
ALA representative at its initial meeting 
in Paris. 

General Session 

The single general session was held in 
the auditorium of the High School of 
Commerce, Dr. Evelyn Steel Little, CLA 
president, presiding. Dr. Lynn T. White, 
Jr., president of Mills College, delivered 
the main address, “Americanism with a 
Grain of Salt.” He warned his hearers 
not to accept anything which came their 
way bearing the label “American” with- 
out first investigating it for truly Ameri- 
can traits. Visitors were introduced and 
reports of standing committees of the 
Association were presented. 

Briefs of Committee Reports 

The Activities Committee report on 
the Association's Bulletin is published 
in this issue. 

The two most important changes pro- 
posed by the Constitutional Revision 
Committee pertained to the election of 
six members-at-large to the Executive 
Board and to the substitution of the 
calendar year for the présent fiscal year 
plan. It was recommended that the com- 
mittee be continued through the 1947- 
1948 conference year, that the member- 
ship be thoroughly informed of the pro- 
posed revisions of the constitution, and 
that the revisions be submitted for dis- 
cussion and vote at the 1948 annual 
meeting. The chairman of the committee 
is Edwin T. Coman, Jr., and its members 
include Coit Coolidge, Thelma Jackman, 
Mrs. Margaret M. Rocq, and Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Rosen. 

The year’s work of the Committee on 
Education for Librarianship has been 
based upon the report and recommenda- 
tions of the former committee, and sug- 


gestions regarding projects useful to li- 
brary schools made by directors of the 
schools in the state. Coordination of 
work on recruitment has been effected 
with the Joint Committee on Recruit- 
ment of the alumni associations of the 
library schools at UC and USC. Material 
for articles and leaflets for recruiting 
purposes has been secured from new en- 
trants in the field, library school students. 
A study is being made of visual aids in 
library school teaching, and it is pro- 
posed to analyze the types of positions 
which graduates: of the schools have 
taken in the last ten years. The commit- 
tee is composed of Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Rosen, chairman, Gladys Caldwell, Helen 
B. Jenks, Ardis Lodge, and C. Louise 
Roewekamp, with the following advisory 
members: John M. Cory (UC), Eliza- 
beth Kilbourne (San Jose), and Margery 
Meacham (USC). 

In its seventh annual report, the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom reasserted 
its purpose to serve as a medium through 
which the Association can affirm its 
policy regarding attempts to restrict li- 
brary service to readers by the censor- 
ship of library collections or the sup- 
pression of books. It holds, with a 
similar committee of the ALA, that the 
public library must be free to furnish 
material on all subjects of public in- 
terest, reflecting conflicting points of 
view. During the year the committee 
issued a report and resolutions support- 
ing the Building America series and 
Marguerite Stewart's Land of the 
Soviets, and it opposed Senate bills 1026 
and 1027 which proposed to reduce or 
eliminate instruction in the public schools 
relating to sex and marriage problems 
and to prohibit the introduction of con- 
troversial subjects and the distribution 
of propaganda materials. Librarians were 
also cautioned to guard against self-im- 
posed censorship which is exerted in 
book selection policies. A supplementary 
list of publications of American minority 
groups (adding to that prepared and 
published by the State Library in the 
April 1947 News Notes of California 
Libraries) , and selected lists of labor peri- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WHAT DOES A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN DO? 


ELIZABETH SCOTT and MAURINE S. HARDIN 


What do librarians do? Herein the 
authors talk about school librarianship, 
the first of a series of librarian true 
confessions intended to encourage in- 
trospection and self-appraisal and to 
provide an informal job description 
for the enlightenment of new recruits. 
Miss Scott and Mrs. Hardin are li- 
brarians, respectively, of Lowell High 
School, San Francisco, and Frick Junior 
High School, Oakland, and represent 
the School Library Association of 
California. 


HE SCHOOL library houses a col- 

lection of printed materials— books, 
pamplets, magazines, and pictures — 
which supplements and enriches the 
basic textbook sources of information. 

The school librarian is responsible for 
the organization and administration of 
this collection so that the maximum 
number of pupils and teachers benefit 
to the fullest extent. The collection 
must take care of the needs of the par- 
ticular school, reflecting the work of 
each teacher and the general leisure in- 
terests of the pupil. Different methods 
of book selection may be followed in 
various schools, but the final responsi- 
bility of maintaining a balanced collec- 
tion, recognizing the needs of each de- 
partment, rests with the librarian as she 
has to keep within the budget allotted 
by the board of education. The libra‘ ian 
may also have the business end of order- 
ing, and all the details of purchasing 
are in many cases left to her. 

Then the classifying, cataloging, and 
supervision of preparing the books for 
circulation must be done. After they are 
put in circulation, they must be cared 
for; this responsibility includes every- 
thing from mending a torn page to 
Preparation for rebinding, as well as 
periodic inventories. 

Once the books are cataloged and on 
the shelves the librarian functions as a 
teacher and makes the contents of the 
books available to the pupils when they 
come to the library either with an as- 


signment or for leisure reading. Just as 
the mathematics or English teacher pre- 
pares her pupils for more advanced 
work, so does the librarian build semester 
after semester the pupils’ knowledge of 
the use of the card catalog, Readers’ 
Guide, and specific reference books. Each 
new subject presents a need for addi- 
tional introduction to new reference 
materials. 

In order to work with the pupils, the 
librarian and the teacher must cooperate 
closely. Mr. X is going to assign topics 
for written reports in his beginning 
World History classes. He takes a list 
to the librarian, and they arrange for a 
class visit in order to acquaint the pupils 
with the particular subject headings to 
be used. They learn that one may not 
find Praxitiles under his name in the 
catalog, but that if one uses the subject 
heading, SCULPTURE-HISTORY, he may 
find the information desired by looking 
in the index of the book so designated. 
They learn that the index is in the back 
of the book and that it has more specific 
subject analytics than does the table of 
contents found in the front. 

If the children have a list of the sub- 
ject headings which they will need for 
their particular assignments, discussion 
will allow the whole class to benefit 
from each individual's experience in 
selecting the subject heading he needs to 
locate his specific information. After 
presenting the subject headings they will 
use for one assignment, the group may 
be given a list which will be basic for 
the library work for the entire semester. 
This they can use in both the public and 
school libraries. They will also learn 
about specific reference books. 

The teachers of other subjects follow 
the same plan. English and biology 
teachers may the same day request the 
librarian to give a lesson on the Readers’ 
Guide, as each one wishes to assign maga- 
zine work. Sometimes the entire class 
is sent to the library for this type of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WHAT DOES A 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN DO? 


(Continued from page 23) 


project, or sometimes the work is as- 
signed for completion during a study 
period. Different subject headings are 
stressed in each case, based, of course, 
on the subject under consideration. Drill 
in the use of library tools is as necessary 
as in the principles of grammar and 
composition. Much of this learning 
comes through individual follow-up or 
in work with students as problems arise, 
for as in the class room individual dif- 
ferences require attention. New assign- 
ments throughout the semester bring new 
problems, and library lessons are not 
learned without much practice drill along 
the way. 


There are many teachers who do not 
give organized assignments but whose 
pupils need help in finding materials. 
And pupils come for suggestions for 
leisure reading. Often teachers leave to 
the librarian the responsibility of ap- 
proving outside reading choices, and in- 


dependent readers are always seeking 
advice. 


Each period a different group of chil- 
dren comes to the library, some from 
study halls and others from classes, sent 
by the teachers to do independent work. 
The librarian’s chief work is to see that 
each child finds the information he seeks 
by using the catalog and other reference 
tools to which he has been introduced. 
Many will be able to take care of them- 
selves while others will need to be taught 
the essentials then and there. Each child 
presents an individual problem and the 
questions to be taken care of in a period 
cover a wide range, all the way from 
sponge fishing to Chinese humor, carbo- 
hydrates and education in Peru. Usually 
several students need help on entirely 
unrelated subjects or problems. In order 
not to waste their time, for they have 
only the one period for work, she must 
try to get them all going at once. Mean- 
while a teacher may send an SOS for a 
needed reference, for example, a picture 
of a 12th century Chinese costume. If 
the librarian has insufficient clerical help 


on which to rely for the charging of 
books and other pressing clerical details 
of the moment, she may have to stop 
essential guidance in order to get chil- 
dren or teachers on their way after their 
selections are made. All the while, the 
librarian has to maintain a quiet, orderly 
room, and be alert to any situation that 
may arise. 

In order that the librarian may give 
the teachers and pupils the attention 
and time necessary to satisfy their wants, 
the routines of the library must function 
smoothly. Generally these are carried 
out by a pupil staff which changes with 
each period. This staff may be one which 
gives voluntary service to the school or 
one which does assignments and receives 
class credit. However it functions, the 
librarian trains its members each semes- 
ter and supervises them continuously 
throughout the day. 

The pupil staff takes care of the 
routines of receiving and distributing 
passes which account for attendance in 
the library, charging books in and out, 
shelving books and magazines, making 
out overdue notices, typing charging 
cards, numbering new books and pre- 
paring them for circulation, keeping 
magazines in order — all the many 
routine jobs which keep a library func- 
tioning. The librarian must always check 
pupil work for accuracy. 

Many librarians supervise and admin- 
ister the texts within their schools. This 
is an inhuman combination of tasks 
which reveals lack of understanding in 
administrative assignments and _ takes 
much time needed for the library. De- 
parting pupils must also check out with 
the librarian, adding one more set of 
details. The multiplicity of detail which 
must be taken care of in accounting for 
the use of the library, and of the texts, 
if she is unfortunate enough to have 
them under her care, prevents the li- 
brarian from doing the work she should. 

Mary Peacock Douglas, in her book. 
School Libraries for Today and Tomor- 
row, suggests that the “librarian as well 
as other educational personnel will be 
called upon to intensify his guidance 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ORDEAL BY THINKING 
(Continued from page 16) 


ganized for peace; we must behave as 
if we were already in such a world.” 
Thus and only thus can we hope to bring 
it to pass. Greater knowledge of each 
other and nothing else will make us less 
afraid and less suspicious. Greater knowl- 
edge will enable us to recognize and to 
accept the fact that certain words which 
are touchstones of our thought and 
emotion—words like freedom, or de- 
mocracy—mean one thing to us and 
something quite different to the Rus- 
sians, and that they have as much right 
to their definition as we have to ours. 
Read the three articles in the March 
Saturday Evening Post, by Edgar Snow, 
on some of the difficulties caused by our 
variant interpretation of these words. 
Take democracy which to us, because 
our idea of it stems from the individual- 
ism of the Protestant Revolution in 
England, means primarily the right of 
the individual to decide for himself— 
one man, one vote. Dictatorship and 
one party rule such as exists in Russia 
are incompatible with our democracy. 
But to the Russians class content, eco- 
nomic and social content, are far more 
essential to democracy than political in- 
stitutions. To them the antithesis of 
democracy is aristocracy, the predomin- 
ance of a class, and to them socialism 
is necessary to real democracy. We are 
not a democracy in Russian eyes because 
we are a plutocratic rather than a social- 
istic society. The guarantee of the right 
to work and of state care for the in- 
dividual when he cannot work are more 
important to them than the opportunity 
to choose between two parties. We may 
not like their idea. It may seem to us 
false, utterly false, or merely utopian. 
But the important thing is to under- 
stand the historical circumstances which 
have made it true and satisfying for 
them, and to recognize that we must 
create a world organization in which 
peoples may differ without fighting it 
out. There are doubtless many Russians 
who believe that a capitalistic order 
must be supplanted by socialism before 


the world can prosper. There are as 
many Americans who feel that com- 
munism is an evil which must be rooted 
out. Both of us must learn to live to- 
gether on the one planet working out 
our destinies in different ways. If you 
read The Soviet Impact on the Western 
World, by a Welshman, Edward Hellett 
Carr, you will realize that as much as 
we may have disliked communism in 
many of its manifestations, the Soviet 
experiment has probably had certain 
good influences on the world. We can 
still learn much from its practical in- 
sistence on the needs of the “common 
man” who, in Western revolutionary 
thought from the 18th Century on, has 
been a theoretical ideal rather than a 
social reality. 

The perspective of history, too, is all 
important when political and military 
leaders on both sides bluster about 
schisms which cannot be bridged and the 
necessity for a “strong stand.” Back in 
the 17th Century there was a war in 
Europe which went on for thirty years. 
It began with Protestants against Catho- 
lics, both of them feeling strongly that 
two such opposing faiths could not con- 
tinue—the world must be ruled by one 
or the other. So they fought all over 
the map of Europe. And before the war 
was over the countries had realigned 
themselves for one reason and another, 
and later causes of dispute had sup- 
planted the original one. On each side 
there came to be both Catholics and 
Protestants who found that they could 
fight and work together for a common 
interest against a common foe. When 
the Treaty of Westphalia was written 
the principle of religious toleration was 
incorporated as a matter of course, and 
henceforth the world had outgrown 
purely religious wars. We need to learn 
the lesson again as applied to economic 
and political ideas, but the atomic bomb 
will not allow us thirty years in which 
to acquire wisdom. 


How shall we act? One of the first 
steps in a democracy is to enlist the ef- 
fective thought of the whole community. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ORDEAL BY THINKING 
(Continued from page 27) 


In Baltimore recently under the al- 
most inspired leadership of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, and with the skill 
in detailed organization which character- 
izes everything that library does, a 
month-long community institute on 
Atomic Energy, its Control and Future 
Use, was held in the library on four 
successive Sunday afternoons with ex- 
hibits which were seen continuously by 
thousands of people in the intervening 
weeks. The citizens of Baltimore came 
in throngs to listen to the lectures, to 
ask questions and discuss the problem. 
All the modern techniques of visual 
aids, microphones in the audience, etc., 
were used. The problem which faces 
us all was brought down to the level of 
the man in the street. 


One of the things we learned in the 
London Library of Information was not 
to wait for inquiries but to push our 
material out in whatever direction it 
seemed to be most needed or promised 
to do the most good. 

As librarian of a California college 
I pursue the same policy and encourage 
all my staff to do so whenever we see a 
new book, a pamphlet, even a magazine 
article which promises to be helpful or 
of interest to any member of the faculty. 
We either send it to him with a note, 
or call him on the phone; and we do the 
same to a graduate student who is writ- 
ing a thesis, or a senior chairman of the 
student forum. 

In a small town I could call His 
Honor the Mayor, for example, to tell 
him that we had a book which every 
Supervisor ought to read. It’s called 
Your Community; its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety and Welfare, 
by Colcord. Perhaps there is a minister 
in one of the churches who takes themes 
of current interest for his sermons. He 
would be a constant user of the library 
anyway but I'd cement the bond by 
being on the lookout for him for such 
titles as: T. V. Smith’s Atomic Power 
and Moral Faith, or William Scarlett’s 
Toward a Better World. I'd buttonhole 


the editor of the paper when we received 
Dorothy Baruch’s Glass House of Pre- 
judice and get him to write an editorial 
about it. I'd keep the editor supplied 
with one inch fillers about books. 

I'd encourage a community forum if 
you have one, or if not, a young people’s 
debating society, or a PTA or a busi- 
ness men’s club to use the library as a 
meeting place for discussion. 

I can picture in every American com- 
munity a library which is the logical 
center for the dissemination of informa- 
tion (on all subjects and on both sides) 
but also a library conscious of which 
subjects are of vital importance today. 
Above all I see a library staffed with 
people awake to the important problems 
of our time, problems which are bound 
together but may be approached from 
many angles. 

The immediate problem today is still 
to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
We have not achieved the democracy 
of the American dream. We still need 
time to make it work. If we worried 
less about threats to American democ- 
racy abroad and more about making it 
work at home, it would be safer. We 
have the means and the skill to solve 
our problems, but we lack the spiritual 
courage, if you want to call it that, the 
will to brotherhood. 

First we must make UNO and 
UNESCO work so that we shall have 
time to perfect democracy within our 
own borders and to let the Russians per- 
fect communism within theirs if they 
wish. They haven't achieved their ideal 
yet either, but they have done wonders 
in twenty-five years, whereas we have 
had a hundred and seventy. 

Whenever we fail to make our demo- 
cratic pattern work, whether through 
prejudice against foreigners or minorities 
distinguished by race, color, or religion, 
we defeat an American ideal which is 
far wider and more significant than our 
borders or our time. The United States 
has never had in all its history the task 
and the opportunity which it faces to 
day. The library's share in that task 
is to get people to read, think, learn, 
understand. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


attending a junior high school. This 
merely replaces the basis of teacher units 
by units of average daily attendance, 
and probably will have little or no effect 
on the actual amount of money in the 
district library funds. This new law 
also provides that in counties in which 
no county library is maintained, the 
county superintendent of schools may 
establish and maintain a county school 
library service and set up a county 
school library fund, to which may be 
transferred such district funds as may 
be agreed upon. Two or more counties 
may cooperate in such a program. 
Special Libraries 

Assembly Bill 891, Chapter 549, pro- 
vides that a southern branch of the State 
Medical Library shall be located at’ the 
Medical School of the University of 
California in Los Angeles County. 

Senate Bill 1567, Chapter 932, pro- 
vides that the county law library filing 
fee may be increased from $1 to $2 
where necessary to defray the expenses 


of the library. This is important to the 
county law libraries since they are sup- 
ported by such fees. 


Salaries 


All California libraries supported 
by state funds either have benefited 
or will benefit from Senate Bill 437, 
Chapter 1322, which appropriates over 
$10,500,000 for cost of living salary 
increases for state employees. Those 
who are under civil service have already 
received these increases retroactive to 


April 1 by the State Personnel Board's 
adoption of a new system of salary 
ranges. Salaries of non-civil service state 
employees will be adjusted by their re- 
spective salary fixing authorities. 


State Library Budget 

For the first time, all state budgets 
are for one fiscal year instead of for a 
biennium. The 1947-48 appropriation 
for the State Library is $286,757, an in- 
crease over expenditures of 1946-47 of 
$36,474, or approximately 12.7%. 

These figures do not include the 
amount necessary for the salary increases 
granted by the State Personnel Board, 
the funds for which will be transferred 
from a special fund set up by the Legis- 
lature. 

Five new positions were allowed, one 
professional and four non-professional. 

The amount allowed for books, sub- 
scriptions, other accessions and binding 
shows an increase of about 30%, which 
will undoubtedly be entirely absorbed 


by increased costs. 


Bills That Failed 

Assembly Bill 2484 and Senate Bill 
1295 proposed to exempt city and county 
libraries from the state sales tax on pur- 
chases of books. These bills were never 
reported from their respective commit- 
tees. 

The so-called “Tenney bills” against 
which resolutions were passed by the 
Southern District meeting at the insti- 
gation of the CLA Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom, either failed to pass 
or were so amended as to make them 
unobjectionable. 


AN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


Giving Complete Subscription Service on Every Magazine and Newspaper 
Printed Anywhere in the World 


WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTS FOR QUOTATION 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Dept. A, Pasadena 5, California 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


si RE as 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS 
and NON-FICTION BOOKS 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
TER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other wholesaler 
in CALIFORNIA. 


The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing in TECH- 
NICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we carry no fiction. We 
are selling agents or depository for most of the publishers of non- 
fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants 
American Society of Metals 
American Technical Society 
Appleton Century Company 
Theo. Audel Company 
Aviation Press 
Bankers Publishing Co. 
Brookings Institution 
Bruce Publishing Company 
Chemical Catalog Company 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
Chemical Rubber Company 
Columbia University Press 
Ii Maritime Press 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Dodd Mead & Co. 
F. J. Drake & Co. 
Gillette Publishing Co. 
Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 
Gulf Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers 
Norman W. Henley Co. 
Industrial Press 
International Textbook Co. 
au Publishing Co. 

. B. Lippincott — 
saree aaa Co. 
The Macmillan Company 


Manual Arts Press 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

C. V. Mosby Co. 

National Bureau Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
Nordeman Publishing Co. 

W. W. Norton G Company, Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 

Pergande Publishing Co. 

Pitman Publishing 

Popular Mechanics Press 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 

Radio & Technical Publishing Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Richard D. Irwin Co. 

Ronald Press Company 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Simon & Schuster 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 

Small Arms Yochwtoo! Publishing Co. 
Trautwine Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Company 
Whittlesey House 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


626 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 2137 


407 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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WHAT DOES A 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN DO? 
(Continued from page 25) 


activities.” If true, administrators must 
realize that some adjustment in the li- 
brarian’s present schedule must be made. 
“If the librarian is to share with teachers 
the responsibility of guiding and stimu- 
lating young people and to organize 
materials for this purpose, the librarian’s 
work load must be in harmony with that 
of other teachers.” 


The crisis in the school library can be 
remedied only by the school executive, 
who must insist that he be given suf- 
ficient personnel to permit the librarian 
to do her real job—to teach children 
how to use books as sources of informa- 
tion and to introduce them to the great 
wealth of leisure reading. 


“Famous Americans, Second Series, is a useful 
tool in our library both for class and individual 
use’’ — Alice M. Butterfield, Librarian, Hollen- 
beck Junior High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FAMOUS AMERICANS, 
SECOND SERIES 


(DEPRESSION PERIOD 1929-1941) 


EDITED BY WARREN HUFF 


e 
E. LENORE WEBB HUFF 

50 biographies. 44 contributors. $1 Portraits. 

641 pp. 8vo. Pyroxylin buckram binding. 
Favorably reviewed by 

Subscription Books Bulletin 
Louis Shores, Wilson Library Bulletin 
R. J. Purcell, Catholic Educ. Review 


500 Copies 
in California Libraries! 


Send for a copy on approval 
Price $7.50; $6 to Libraries and Schools 


CHARLES WEBB & CO. 
1308 %2 LYMAN PLACE 
LOS ANGELES 27. — CALIFORNIA 


THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


THE BEST 
OF GOOD SERVICE 


0 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


Division of 
The American News Company 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


Serving Pai 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


O 


Valley Library 
Bindery 


Fresno, California 
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CLA MEETING 
(Continued from page 21) 


odicals and of material for librarians in- WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE 
terested in intercultural relations are in 7262 Beverly Boulevard 


rogress. A small appropriation for the x 
ay of the chaaninis sag requested. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Committee members are Miriam Mat- 
thews, chairman, Evelyn Benagh, Vivien —o— 

Groves, Alice Hanna, and Allan Ottley. 


The Nominating Committee, Mrs. Trade books of all publishers; 
omer oe ‘ Dusen, chairman, both adult and juvenile books 
rought in the following nominations at regular library discounts. 
for officers for the year 1947-1948: . 4 
lst Vice-President, President-Elect— 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Margaret 
Girdner , ; 
i Write for information regarding 
2nd Vice-President— 


our monthly fiction service. 
E. Ben Evans, Ardis Lodge 
Treasurer— wa 
Ethel Helliwell, Thelma Reid 


Delegate to ALA— onal t. efficient ice — 
John D. Henderson, Dr. Evelyn ae lc ta 
Steel Little 


——O-— 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
60¢. Specify width wanted, Y2, %, 1, 2, 3% inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallon $2.50; Quart 85¢. In glass, Gallon $2.75; Quart 95¢. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.50; Quart $1.70; 
Pint $1.20. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Bivd. Los Angeles 21 
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CAR-NA-SEAL Bakelite Seal 


CLEAN-O-SHINE Neutral Cleaner 


and Many Others — Each Approved 
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For SALES & SERVICE Coll 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 
318 W. Olympic Blvd. 7 Front Street 
Los Angeles 15 San Francisco 11 
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University of Minnesota Library 


Minnespolis ; 
Minnesota 


Librarians: 


Be Wise, 


Economize: 


Rebind your books before 
they are too badly worn. A rebound 
book will outwear three new copies. 


You are assured of prompt 
and intelligent service when you send 
your shipments to us. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
“We Know How” 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 7 © 
California 








